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q i Written for the Literary Tablet. ‘ward circumstances, and secure tc the mind ‘incidents which we can neither regulate 
™ Happiness. a state of tranquility. The necess.:y of nor prevent! Why not place it within 
‘fl ‘Strenuea nos exercet inertia, navibus atque some source of happiness within orse if ves ‘cur power at least to make or lose our 
a Quodrigis petiurus bene vivere: cuod petis, hic will be ¢ apparent, if we reflect but amo. own 


est ; 
Est Ulubris, enimus si te nou ceficit, reqvus.” . .s 
Hor, | Which we have no control, whici » 


happiness, or such a degree as may be 
ment on the numberless morgen ever jattaine {in this imperfect state of being! 


’ yr . . . . 
ust ot. | Mhese queries, I think, defy any satisfacto- 
hy ‘ . in n | at > en a ’ . 
é ‘‘ Active in indolence, abroad we roam leeds ise be perpetually destroying ovr ecua- ry answer. 
., In quest of heppiness, which dwells at home ; | nimity, and rendering us wre teh . Searce-| ‘The most general reme “ly of those who 


With vain pursuits fatigu’d, at length you'll find ly a day, or even an hour ina Gay, passes, ‘are unhappy without knowing the cause, 
No place excludes it from an equal mind.” _ which does not bring in its ae. ecrae event lis change of place. They persuade them. 
pi Anonymous. | which we could wish had not ! appen 7. or se'ves that their disquietude arises from 

Some metaphysicians have in theory de-| had happened otherwise than it did—sorae some local inconvenienc e, and vainly hope 
stroyed the distinction which mankind have cherished plan frustrated—earthly pros- by removal to shun the cause of unhap pi- 
supposed to exist between ple: sure and, pects blasted—friends prove treac! ess. ‘Tus whatever may be their theory 


pain, denying the existence of both. It is or that dear one in whom centere. all our on the subject, they plainly show their per- 
believed, however, that there is no occasion, | bliss, forever removed from ou~ sight. ‘'suesion, that contentment is the inhabitant 
at the present day, to combat a doctrine so|| Reasoning from the attributes of the Cre-|| of particular regions, and that a man may 

unintelligible to ordinary understandings, | ator, we should infer, I think, thst huma: a sot sail with a fair wind and leave all his 
although it claims as its propagator the) happiness dc oes not necessarily devernd upon ercumbrances and calamities behind him. 
subtle ‘Zeno, and once constituted the most | loutward circumstances. Elis be: arebe hen thi F 


uw en this expedient fails, disgusted and 
remarkable characteristic of a very nu. |/once established, that in his system of gov-|| wearied with socicty, the unhappy and de. 
merous and respectable sect of philosophe rs./iernment over men he has unifors nly con- Juded man sighs for retirement in the depth 
% The evidence of consciousness, has, in lat-| sulted their happiness, our inguiries must, of some solits ary woods, where he may be 
ter days, exerted a more controlling influ.| unavoidably terminate in a different result.! forever excluded from the vexations of the 
ence over the opinions of men, than at the| | The incidents which are so ant io sourcur) world. Such schemes of happiness, to 
era of the school-men. People begin to |tempers, and render us peevisn and discon-| which a sober man would scarcely believe 
think there is quite as much danger of be-||tented, are, as respects ourselves, fortui-| ‘he imagination of a girl, upon the loss of 
ing misled by reason and philosophy as by ||tous 5 the great proportion of them can no) |her first lover, could have given way, have 
the animal organs. Should any of myj| more be discerned by tis than if the stunend-| sometimes been seriously framed by those 
readers, however, be in doubt and perplex-jjous frame work of the universe were the! minds which seem most exempted from such 
ity as respects this matter, | refer them to|| product of blind chance—than if tie seenes! folly, by the varicty of attainments, quick. 
an argument, which I should presume be-|| which are constantly transpiring about us,| s of penetratic n, or serenity of judg. 
‘ longs to the knock-down specics, or at least | were determined, in time and circumstance,) ment. Cowley, in the preface to his po- 
the argumentum ad hominem one, which|\not by Omniscience, but by the casual un-'\cms, assures us with the utmost gravity, 
q proved perfectly convincing to the mind of| ion of the parts which make up % the scene :||that it had long been his purpose to retire 
Lord Byron. ‘I once thought myself a! their occurrerce cannot, therefore, be pre -ilto the solitude ‘'s of America; not to seek 
philosopher,” says his Lordship, ‘ and) vented by any providence or skill on our) for ny ‘enrich himself with the traffic 
talked nonsense with great decorum: | de. || part. And even those events whose ce ‘of those parts: but to forsake the world 
fied pain, and preached up equanimity.||currence we may be able to predict with! forever, with all its vanities and vexations, 
For some time this did ve ry well, for no||suflicient certain ty, are common'y beyond! and ¢o bury himself there in some obscure 
one was in pain for me but my friends, and jour control, and therefore not suce: pti ibie |] re treat. 7 
none lost their patience but my hearers. | of being so modified as to conduce to our|)  ‘{ is impossib Je to read such a chimerical 
At last, a fall from my horse convinced me} happiness. Is it credible, then, that a Be-| provision to secure the quict of a declining 
that bodily suffering was an evil; and the| ing whose most conspicuous attribute is be-| age, without pitying, or rather, pe rhaps, 
worst of an argument oversct my maxims| nevolence, should rest the happ:ness of his) ridiculing the delusion which must have 
and my temper at the same moment, so I|\creatures on so precarious a foundation 1) suggested it. ‘The mind seems, at such a 
quitted Zeno for Aristippus, and conceive), Does not such a belief tend ratler to impair time, to forget the cardinal points which 
that pleasure constitutes the ro HUI. ” our am nce in his benevolence and ree-|'p sabat ly enters into every man’s sober re- 
Though such saficutia insaniens, as Ho-||titude? If He secks our hap pir ess, as a 
race calls the doctrine of another sect, is too || constitution of things most abundantiy Attn Masti “ee 
ridiculous to deserve any more serious ar-| proves, why not, by an exertion of Om. | eae a ete 


‘YOLS— ness 
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flections on the subject. 


gument in its refutation than the Byronian ;|/nipotence, secure it absolutely, uncondi- No tones provincial, no peculiar garb.” 

still it may be a proper and useful inquiry ||tionally, beyond either our own power or|| And here I cannot deny myself the plees. 
how near to this exalted state it is in our|/the powerof circumstances? Or if this be||ure of quoting a few lines from a poet as 
power to approach—how far we can ex-|jincompatible with our characters as fre?|/eminent for the justness and truth of his 
empt ourselves from the influence ‘of out-|/agents, why surrender it to the mercy ofjjsentiments, as the beauty of his descrip. 
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tion, who, in combating an error similar to | The Child of the Cascade, 
the one which gained possession of Cow-|| 
ley’s mind, holds the following language : 





A WESTERN TALE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


* Delirious babble all! Was hi uppiness, | 


Was selt-approving, God-approving joy . ss’ Po Pen > 
In drops fawn, however pure ? in gales, The next day, Henry started for the res- 


However sweet ? in wells, however clean ? idence of his nurse, to communicate to 
Or groves, however thick with verdant shade 2” them the intelligence of his future plans. 


“4 99 
. 6é > ¢ . , € ‘or , 
A very moderate degree of reflection iene . are to be an oilicer, then,” 
might have convinced our fanciful poet, vo bse , ee 
/ : : ¥ - go se H sstine( 
that though he buried himself in the depths , te my gon say F rem wry 
of American forests, secure from the intru. Merealter, to one in the aeience of our 
sions of man, his unsubdue d_ passions he ee Wes commry. Se a 
could not leave behind. ‘The petty trou. ell,” answered Sarah, rope the 
. dae? God of battles will always protect you— 
bles which seem to have destroyed his eee tad for | “af lg 
ae . ree « > os 
equanimity, would doubtless have found a 't§ feartul business for human’ beings te 


ene 
. sin Sentai. 
much more summary cure in the philoso. fight human beings 


a. a ae — 
phy of Johnson, who, after listening to the , om “ = —— — 4, 
eloquent grief of a friend upon some trifling wane... as, EilOG, _ hye on os no 
disappointme nt, in his usual jocular man- agyeneee to the house, a on ent ag" sd 
ner dissipated the cloud with—* Consider, fore; “this shooting human ne sear. 
sir, how insignificant this will appear a ful business, as | know from experience. 

twelvemonth hence.” Were this consid-| “Peace, you old dotard, 

eration to be applied to most of the little PUSS “every one is not so great a coward 


vexations incident to life, by which our| ® You, who raised a hue and cry at the 


wind of a bullet. 

Here Henry was made acquainted with 
the adventures of old Nicholas, and though 
heshuddered inwardly at the daring attempt 


quiet is too often disturbed, it would pre- 
vent many painful sensations. 

But it is not to be concealed, that after 
we have brought to our aid both the sug- 





of religion, there will still be much bitter| "¢" his old and feeble guardian, yet he! 


. | 
exclaimed the | 


his life did he feel more sad than on this 


occasion. The Butterfield family all as- 
isembled at breakfast. It was a silent one; 
‘scarce a word was spoken even by the 
dame, which was not a little remarkable, 
us her tongue scarce ever failed to be in 
motion. Soon after bres ikfast, he bid them 
adieu, and mournfully started for the resi- 
‘dence of his father. 

| Here he found every thing prepared for 
‘his departure by his parent, who seemed 
to have anticipated all his wants, in provi- 
ding every thing that would add to his 
comfort. The necessary instructions from 
government had not yet ‘been received, and 
it was not until the next day that he took 
his final leave of all his friends, 

| After recciving his instructions from the 
War Department, he repaired according to 
‘his orders to the frontiers, and such was 
ithe universal respect and love which the 
‘men whom he had the honor to command 
showed him, that one stern look was suffi- 
cient to enforce implicit obedience. His 
‘trusty servant, whom he had selected from 
jhis corps, a youth of about the same age of 
chimseli, particularly showed an unbounded 
laffection for him. It so happened, that by 


jan untoward circumstance, Henry was at 
gestions of philosophy and the consolations| Of murdering in such an assassin like man. | 


Fort Erie on the eventful night that the in. 
furiated British soldiery and Indians, attack. 


mingled in our cup of carthly sweet; and could not help smiling at old Sarah’s story |ed it, in its defenceless state, as most of the 
pt / AA c 


when it is remembered that afflictions con- of his outcry. 


stitute the furnace in which our characters}! 
are to be purified, who would wish it other- : 
wise? It is a lesson usually learned from peaceable and harmless citizen?” asked | 
a pretty hard course of experience, and one} Henry. es P 
which I would impress upon all who honor || “I know not whe the vile wretch was,’ 
this essay with a perusal, that until a steady |), answered Sarah, “but he must be lost to 
conviction is obtained, that the present life! the feelings of a civilized being, and worse, 
is an imperfect state, and only a passage | than the savages which once liv ed in these 
to a better, if we comply with the divine) ——, before the whites came.’ 
scheme of redemption 5 and also that it isa!) “AY: oe he rt and have ber heart 
part of the mysterious plan of Providence, | blacker than Beelzebub’s,” exclaimed 
that intellectual beings must “ be made: Nicholas; “why I thought I was shot dead} 
perfect through sutfe ring ;” there will be ounnget. ; woke aiid areal 
continual recurrence of disappointment and Well, well,  epuere t killed Nick But- 
uneasiness. But if we walk with hope in terfield; so don’t trouble our Fleury any 
“the mid-day sun” of revelation, our tem. OTe with your childish fears at the wind 
per and disposition will be such, that the of a bullet—the next time you go away’ 
comforts and enjoyments in our way will from home, I guess you'll be back before! 
be relished, while we patiently support the| nightfall.” 
a Ae Riad sure,” said Nicholas, “but to be shot at 
Who a hh teed alla ne like a wild-cat, in the night, or a wolf steal- 


ing sheep, wh al was about entering m 
the bitter cold and driving snow? He that. Ds y 
_own door, is downright murder.” 
is warmly clothed, and has paid for his\\ ; 
Downright murder, when there is no- 
Newspaper! He whose conscience is void | : a 
| body killed! you old fool; I say Nick But- 
of offence towards man, and filled with con. || 
terfie ld, you have said enough about it. I 
trition towards God.—N. Y. Mess. 


more of your dissertations on murder.” 
“No, Nicholas,” replied Henry, “ let 

the matter rest; 

assassin’s name reaches my ears.” 
During the short time that elapsed previ. | 


Orxament.—A man whose great quali- 
ties want the ornament of exterior attrac. | 
tions, is like a naked mountain with mines 
of gold, which will be frequented only till | 
the treasure is exhausted. | 





. at Sa ‘vice of his country, he alternately spent, 
Four things are grievously empty: a ‘with his father and the family of his nurse. 
head without brains, a wit without judgment, |The morning at length arrived when he| 


a heart without honesty, and a purse with-|lwas to take leave of his friends, and enter, 
Out money. 





re I wasn’t so much hurt as seared, to be}, 


tell you our Henry does not want to hear} 
evil be the hour that the! 


jjous to Henry’ s entering on duty in the ser-||hilt on his sword. 





\garrison were sick and disabled. 


The soft 


“ But who could that midnight wneiiale sleep of innocence locked him fast in its 
be, who could thus wantonly “fire upon a embrace, and dreams of his Matilda stole 


over his slumbers; when he was suddenly 
,, | aroused by his faithful attendart bursting 
"into his room, and with a bound he spra ng 
from his bed, It needed not a messenger to 
announce that the dread sounds of battle 
‘raged without; and seizing his arms, he 
rushed to the charge. On issuing from his 
jquarters, he encountered a horde of sava- 
iges, whose hellish yells and demoniae 
screams, in deafening loudness echoed 
through the air, mingled with the groans of 
ithe dyi ing soldiers who lay gasping around. 

|Swift as an eagle cle aving the ether air, he 
| Sprang forward to assist. the guard, who 
|were, with Spartan bravery, defending the 
‘works; but the British legions were rush. 
‘ing through the gate of the fortress, and 
Henry plante d himself beforethem, raising 
\ rem voice above the din of battle, which in 
|| wild uproar shook the earth. He cast his 
‘piercing eyes around him,—saw his faith. 
ful servant was by his side, and a hundred 
‘bayonets and uplifted tomahawks gleamed 
Ibe ‘fore him. Single-handed, however, as 
he was, he saw it was madness to contend, 

‘and he turned to protect the women and 
children from the violence of the conquer- 
ers; but at this instant a broad-shouldered 
savage, with a bound and a yell, sprang 
upon him. ‘* Yaw whoop!” exclaimed the 
jmonster, as Henry received him up to the 
At the same moment, 

also, Edgar, his servant, cleaved the skull 
of the savage. The Indian fell, changing 
his “yaw whoop!” toa death groan, and 
Henry flew to the barracks, The women 














upon new scenes. Never in the course of ‘in dismay were rushing out, when he arres- 
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ted their progress. 
some soldiers instantly came up, and a sheet 
of flume gleamed like a darting sunbeam 
from the muskets of a file of soldiers behind 
them, killing and wounding some of the 
women and childre . Ata sight so unex. 
pected Henry’s eyes flashed fire. 

“ Hellish ‘monsters!’ vociferated he, 
throwing himself before them, almost upon 
their bayonets; ‘is there no quarter for 
women and children?” 

“Charge him! charge him!” sounded 
from a dozen voices, as s he beat down two 
or three bayonets from his breast, and 
sprang upon a soldier just le welling his 
piece at one of the females, 

“ Die, merciless villain!’ exclaimed he, 
with a stroke from his sword cutting the 
face of the soldier, and with another buried 
it in the commanding officer of the British, 
who rushed upon him. — It was the work of 
but a moment, for he was now surrounded 
and disarmed, and Henry pressed his hands 
upon his eyes as he saw the brutal conduct 
of the conquerers ;—but he had done his 
duty, and wasa prisioner; yet he sickened 
at heart at the indignity paid to some of 
the oflicers of the fort. It is the fate of 
war, thought he, to be slain in battle, but 
has Merey, that darling attribute of the 
Deity, fled the bosoms of those who bear 
the image of their Maker? 

‘Inhuman dastards! minions of Vandal 
barbarians!” roared he, struggling fora 
moment in the hands of two powerful sol- 
diers, after he was disarmed, and bursting 
from them, bounded to a cluster of British 
officers. 

“Is this your boasted humanity as Eng. 
land’s warlike sons? See you not those 
damning indignities of your infuriated sol- 
diery on your brave but conquered ene- 
mies,” said he, addressing them. He had 
received a slight wound in his head, and the 
crimson current trickled down his noble 
countenance, as he then gazed _ scornfully 
upon them. 

They gathered for a moment around 
Henry, as he stood unarmed, pointing in in- 
dignation at the scene of barbarity and sa- 
crilegious inhumanity of the soldiers. 

“Who is he?” muttered one or two, as 
they gazed on his bloody countenance. 

“ Aw ay with him to yon block house,” 
said an officer of rank, who this moment 
neared them, endeavoring to stop the exas- 
perated soldiery ; ‘ but hurt not a hair of 
this brave youth. I hope America possess. § 
es but few such spirits as his; fer a few 
such as him only, and we should not be 
conquerers here.” : 

On hearing these orders they hurried 
Henry away. 

Henry had been absent a few months, 
when the intelligence of the capture of Fort 
Niagara reached the family of honest Nich- 
olas ; ; he had seen Gordon, who communi- 
cated the news to him, giving a description | 
of the battle, and adding that Henry was a’ 
prisoner of war. 


ha 


«* And do you know when he is to be ex-| 


changed?” asked Butterfield. 


A British officer and | 


| Ingins, 


Sarah, rising to go and communicate the}! 


‘*No,” surlily replied Gordon, as he 
maliciously portrayed in his imagination the 
pain which the information would give Ma. 
tilda. 

“Nicholas, on learning this news, has. 
tened heme to his dame, with his heart full 
of trouble, while occasionally a big tear, in 
spite of him, would trickle down his furrow. 
ed cheek. 

* Our Henry is taken by the British and 
” said he on e ntering the house. 

“What Nick Butterfield—what is it you 
say about our Henry Gordon?” exclaimed 
old Sarah. 

* T suy he is taken by the British and the 
Ingins, and for aught | know is butchered 
betore this time!” repeated Nicholas. 

Old Sarah dropped the stocking which 
she was knitting, without even waiting to 
get to the middle of her needle, a circum. 
stance uncommon for her, whatever the 
emergency of the case might be. 

** Alackaday!” exclaimed she, 
prisoner!” 

“Yes, but he fought like a lion, and saved 
the women and children from being massa- 
cred. QO, he was a bold, daring boy,” con- 
tinued Nicholas. 

“T warrant he fought like a brave sol- 
dier,” interrupted old Sarah, drawing her 
chair towards Nicholas, “but what will 
they do with him, Nick? Can’t we get 
him to come home on parole?” 

Here Nicholas related the conversation, 
that he hid with Henry’s father, telling 
Sarah, that he really believed Gordon was, 
rejoiced at the capture of his son. 

“QO the hard hearted man,” exclaimed |: 
she: “ Well, Henry was not killed, thank 
heaven !—You say he saved the women and | 
children from being massacred—how did, 
he do it alone! 2 

“Yes,” replied old Nicholas, his eyes 
brighte ning through the tears that had dim. 
med the m, “the enemy were firing upon. 


“taken 


the defenceless women, when our Henry, 


like a destructive engine, rushed single. 
handed among them, even through smoke 


and flame, which burst from the enemy’s | 


He called them cowards, and | 


muskets. 
dastards, to fire upon the barracks that con.| 
tained such defenceless beings, and like a 

tiger, he bounded amongst them. Gordon) 


told me this, and said he even wounded one), 


of the British commanders surrounded by 
his own men.” 

“Did he fight so despert?” exclaimed 

Sarah, lifting her clasped hands; “ O, I 

wonder he yielded while there was life in! 
him. How did they take him?” 

“Take him! why they disarmed him in! 
a twinkling, on seeing his undaunted brave.| 
ry—but he bore it like a good soldier.” 

“Yes, I warrant he bore it with Christian 
fortitude and pious resignation,” answered! 


intelligence to Matilda. 
Matilda felt a deadly sickness come over 
cher as her mother first informed her that!) 


Henry wasa prisoner; but on learning the]! 


true state of the case, she comforted herself 


lof this stream. 





with the cheering reflection that he was 
safe, and would ere long be exchanged. 

It was not many days after, that she re- 
ceived a letter from He ‘nry, Which gave her 
assurances of his safety, and a speedy pros. 
pect of being exchanged, and again resu. 
ming his station on some part of the frontier ; 
it was not improbable, however, that he 
might get leave of absence for a short 
time previous to his again going into the 
field of battle. Matilda shuddered at the 
hair-breadth escapes of Henry in some se- 
vere engagements which he had been a 
participator in, mention of which he made 
in his communication to her; they created 
a solicitude for his safety which many times 
caused her tears to flow freely, yet she ho. 
ped for the best, and more fervently offered 
up her prayers for his preservation, 

Sarah and old Nicholas had now some. 
thing totalk about for a long time: Nicho. 


las vaunting of the heroic bravery of the 
| boy he had brought up, while Sarah seemed 
“never tired of speaking or hearing about 
} } 4 

lim. 


| 


In the mean time, Gordon had never vis- 
ited the habitation of old Sarah, since he 
left it on the eventful morning, and Nicho. 


las had only seen him once, when he com. 


municated the intelligence of Henry’s cap- 
ture. 

After Henry was gone, however, if ever 
(a father sought vengance on an innocent 
and unoffending son, and used arts to blast 
his future happiness, and plunge him into 
unutterable misery, it was Charles Gordon, 


| He left untried no scheme, and failed to 


practice no art, which his fiend-like heart 
could devise to get Matilda into his posses. 
sion. In various disguises, he would for 
weeks remain in the vicinity of Butterfield’s 
dwelling, secking every opportunity of be- 
ing near when he supposed she would be 
out, toencounter her. It was a long while, 
however, before he found an opportunity, 
for Matilda was confined at home a great 
proportion of her time, in assisting the good 
old Sarah to take care of the two children, 
Julia and Henry. 

Contrary to her custom, Matilda was 
induced one afternoon, a few weeks after 
the intelligence of Henry ’s capture, to stray 
some distance from the ‘house, and rambled 
on unconsciously for some time, through 
the meandering stream of the outlet of the 
‘Owasco. As she neared the bank, the as. 
‘sociations of her ideas brought to mind the 
many delightful hours, which she and Hen. 
ry had passed on the margin and yiec inity 
She stood listening to the 
| sounds of the passing water, as in bubbling 
foam it rolled along over its rocky bed, 
when a rustling noise was heard behind he T, 
and she discovered a man hastily bre aking 
through a cluster of bushes near by, and 
rapidly approaching in the direction in 
‘which she stood. At first she thought it 
| was Henry, who had probably arrived du. 
ring her sian ec, and was then looking for 
her, ¢ and she called his name loud e nough to 
be heard by the person, who the next mo. 
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ment was by her side; and terrified, she 

beheld a man masked, accoutered in the 

garb of ahunter. She trembled still more, 
as he accosted her, when in the tones of} 
him whom she supposed a stranger, she}! 
recognized the voice of Hlenry’s father. | 
He was civil at first, until she became some. || 
what composed from her sudden fright, and 

kindly inquired of the health of the family, 

archly adding thé question, when she had 

seen Henry. Matilda answered all his 

questions, and a train of {eclings at the re- 

collection of the evening he had so terrified 

her in her chamber, rushed upon her. 

“And do you like solitude so well, my 
pretty damsel, that you wander thus alone 
in the forest, or are you seeking some con. 
cealed lover within its dark recesses?’ said 
Gordon, again addressing her, while his 
eyes brightened with a villain’s smile. 

*T seek noone, sir; my being thus found 
alone was purely accidental. | extended 
my ramble, unconscious that [ was getting 
such a distance from our residence. 
now time 
a hunting excursion, Mr. Gordon; shall we 
not have the pleasure of a call from you at 
our residence, after you have enjoyed the 
sports of hunting?” returned Matilda, at 
once assuming a lively air 
moving with a quicker pact 


It is 
for me to return. 


and tone, and 


' 
towards home. 


Gordon kept close to her, and once or | 


twice put forth his hand to take hold of her, 
as she tripped lightly before linn. 

“Why this haste, Matilda? i regret my 
whton auponbenee should thus hase vou 
suacen appearanee Saou {ius ourry you 
from so enehanting a pr 


uspect as the scene 
here presents. 


Do vou often wander alone 


eS RS ee eee 
upon the margin of this.delicitful stream ? 
“Not often,” was the laconic repiy oO! 


Matilda, as Gordon prec eded— 

“Was you uttering your tender com 
plaints to the liquid stream, which hoarscly 
sounds its way o’er its pebbly bed, my fo. 
ly charmer:—or was you exvecting y 
swain to enjoy this delightful ramble with 
you, that you thus hurry away on bei 
met by me?” 

“Neither, Mr. Gordon,” replied Matil. 
da, confused with his sickening questions, 
and still hurrying onwards with a cuicke 
pace. 


Gordon finding they were nearins wh 
opening of the forest, not far from Butt 
ficld’s house, suddenly eaue 


, 


arms, putting one hand over ii 


prevent her screaming, while with ¢! 

he encircled her slender form, and attempt. 
ed to bear her farther into the 1 t. She 
strugeled to get -loose trom him, while 1s}] 


¥ m ! . Lice hensstn 
often as she tore his brutal 


° Z : | 
mouth, s e raised her cries for assisiance! 
to the extent of her voiee. 

Matilda was.) struectine, 


heedless of | 


and Cordon 


‘r screams, Was hurrying her 


Inte the thick st prurt of the fore sf, whi id te 


nly are sted wit!) the S( 


i | 


| 
was sudd rand of al 
voice whose tones he too well knew, crying, | 
“Stop, vile scoundrel: and he loosened| 
his hold of Matiida, who dropped senseless 


You scem on] 


mined gaze of his injured son, 


a 99 
| “Erenry, 

} 

| 


to flee, when the nervous grasp of his son 
scized him, and as quick tore the mask from 
his face. 

“What!” exclaimed Heury, “isit you, 
my father!—God of the universe protect 
me!” 

A sicknes came over him, as he gazed 
upon his parent. ‘To see him who was the 
author of his existence engaged in such a 
scene; to sce her who was dearer to him 


than all others, senseless upen the ground, | 


rescued from the hands of an unprincipled 
ravisher, a brute in human form; and to 
behold in the guilty wretch his own father, 
was too much—his uplifted sword fell harm- 
less upon the ground, and the contending 
feelings of indignation and filial respect 
tore his manly bosom. ‘They were, how. 
ever, but momentary, for though he was 
shocked to the heart, yet with an energy 
of mind he subdued them. Immediately 
relieving his father from the iron grasp 
with which he had seized him, he spoke in 
a firm vorce— 

“Go, my father!—Go! may Heaven 
forgive :—Another mantreads not theearth, 
but | would have immolated at this daring 
deed. We now part for ever—you have 
snapped asunder the cord that bound us ; 
and another offence like this, and your son 
is guilty of parricide !” 


brazen countenance sunk before the deter- 
“She is not 
yours yet, Henry, and I have sworn it, she 
never will be. 1 will go, indeed, young 
man; and snapped asunder may be all cords 
that bind us, but hark ye, hot brained strip- 
ling, she shall not be yours.” 

* A malicious, ghastly smile played upon 
his lips as he spoke, and he was proceeding, 


when Henry interrupted him, coolly aswer. | 


pe 2 
ba) 


‘Your words are but as the idle wind, 
which now I heed not. 
his own rian—you know it ; 
‘arts of hell will > avail v ” 
hits § thou Wil now ay al vou. 

A demoniae laugh burst from Gordon, as 
} , | , : ’ 

lic saw Tfenry turn towards the insensible 
zirl. 

| Sle’ll be yours in death,” muttered he, 


(an a suppressed tone; “or when [I have 


oa 
yor varatl 
Ww Wi 


‘he hurried from the spot. 


Hleary raised the inanimate Matilda in 


“his arms, and bore her to the stream near 
oy, when, bathing her temples, she sudden. 


iy opened her eyes, starting from his arms, 
which supported her, 
| “cc M ty 


ida! said he, ina tender tone of 


+ 
al 
‘voice, “do you not know me?” 


| “QO, save me! off, villain,” indignantly 


jexcizimed she, releasing her hand from the 
hoid of Henry, and at the same instant she 


./encountered his pitying gaze. 


murmured she, softly, in 
ibreathless joy, on recognizing the face of 
jim she loved most. “Is it you—let us 
leave this spot instantly—which way did he 
co | 





“ Parricide !’ muttered Gordon, whose | 


Henry Gordon is | 
and not all the | 


iter!” and gazing a moment more, | 


-—do you mean my unnatural parent — 
He’s fled—yes, gentle girl, we will go.” 

Matilda trembled with the shocked feel- 
ings of her nature, and silently leaning on 
the arm of Ifenry, they rapidly pursued 
their way to the residence of the dame. 

The silence was unbroken for some time, 
as they continued slowly to approach the 
house. Matilda saw the powerful fceclings 
that raged in the besom of Hlenry. — Liis 
countenance alternately changed from hues 
of indignation to those of tranquility. She 
spoke not, lest she might make some allu- 
sion to the recent scene, and increase that 
tempest in his mind, which then shook his 
munly frame. At length he broke the si- 
lenee that seemed to ehain him—* "Tis no 
fiction, but a sud reality—I am the son of 
a villain.” 

“Hold, Henry,” interrupted Matilda ; 
“banish the late scence from your mind—he 
is your father.” 

“ Yos, dear girl, he is my father,” replied 
Tfenry. “tam not unnatural; but when 
a father forgets the duty he owes towards 
a son—when he would plunge him into the 
depths of wretchedness, and destroy his 
happinéss forever—villain; base, unnatu- 
raldestroyer, are terms too mild fora wretch 
/on whom the ties of kindred, prevent that 
/ son from wreaking his vengeance.” 

“QO, calm your feectings, Henry,” said 
Matilda, in an imploring voice; for she 
could not advocate the cause of his father : 
“perhaps there was nothing meant in his 
violence.” 





“Would to high heaven there was not,” 
ejaculated Henry, forcibly striking his bo- 
som; but “tis past—and drained must be 
_my veins, if such blood as his flows within 


them. A villain’s blood circulates through 
his veins. Matilda, he isnot what he once 
iwas. He was once virtuous—honor once 


held her seat in my fallen parent.” 

*Q, he will see his error—he will reform 
|—forgive the author of your being, for my 
jsake,” answered Matilda. 

| “And do you thus plead for him, thou 
‘injured fair one ?—it must be so then—we 
| will forget that he is other than my father,’’ 
‘replied Henry, and they hurried to the 
house. 


| 





In a County Court a short time since, af- 
ter the lawyers had been engaged in an an- 
ery debate for the whole forenoon, a case 
of divorce was called up for trial, Mobs vs. 
Mobs. —* What,” said a lawyer, “ have we 
not had mods against mobs, all day.” 


Every man in this age has not a breast of 
erystal, for all men to read their hearts 
through. Mon’s hearts and faces are so 
far asunder, that they hold no intelligence, 


To take Stains out of Silk.—Mix togeth- 
er ina phial, 2 oz. of essence of lemon, l 
oz. of oil of turpentine. 
Grease and other spots in silks, are to be 
) a rubbed gently with a linen rag dipped in the 
on the earth, Defeated again, he turnedj} “ Which way did who go, my Matilda? || above composition. - 
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Unele Obadiah, or the Sleigh Ride. 

Many interesting stories illustrative of 
the whims and oddities of our New Eng. 
land fathers and their descendants, have 
been related, some of which border almost 
on absurdity. The peculiarity of their no- 
tions, and the ecce tricity of their man.) 
ners and customs, have become so notori-; 
ous throughout the country, that their de 
scendants, even to the present day, partic- 
ularly those who were natives of Connecti- 
cut, have borne the appellation of Yankees. 
sut notwithstanding the peculiarities of 
this people, they were honest, uprizht, and 
open-hearted. For generosity and kind- 
ness to those who were in need of assist. 
ance, they were distinguished above the 
more refined and enlightened nationtyp 
Europe. 

As my uncle Obadiah, of whom T am 
about to speak, was-a descendant of the 
pilgrims, it is natural for us to suppose that 
he would imbibe, at least, some of the ab- 
surditics of his ancesters. Le lived in a} 
pleasant, yet retired spot, within full view | 
of the beautiful village of L , Conn. | 
There were probably few men in that re. 
gion so eccentric in their notions, and yet | 
so pleasing and instructive as he was. As 
he had been a soldier of the Revolution, he 
had much to relate that was new and in- 
teresting, both from his own personal eX. 
perience, and from what he had heard from 
others, and which was rendered doubly 
entertaining by the peculiar nack which he 
possessed in story- telling. Hours have | 
sat and listened to the almost incredible 
tales and legends of olden time. His frank 
and open- heartedne ‘ss, often, during the 
long winter evenings, attracted the lovers 
of novelty to his dwelling, who r hav- 


>? 
those cne 





ing seated themselves by one of 
ormous fire places which so Pele terized 
the days of our good old forefathers, and 
listened to one of his accustomed stories, 
the jovial cup passed briskly around the 
soul-enlivened company, each of whom 
felt an inward joy and gratification at the 
thought of being partake rs In the bliss, and 
associates in the company ef one so 

be beloved as their host. Perhaps one 
of his most eccentric characteristics was 
his dislike for the fair sex. Liven from 
boyhood, he cherished the most inveterate 
hatred against the ladies. 
ble and love ly th er 


LW 


Wl rthy 


Ms en ! woveor 
cg aga vel 


graceful and polished their manners, or 
however beautiful and attractive their ap- 
pearance, it'was all the same with him. 
To use his own language, “ they were 
made merely asae urse i and black guard on 
the human: famil y. And often a | 


heard him say that he has not unfre quent. 
ly gone over hedges, brooks, and fences, 


sas 
and even waded through swamps and quag 
mires, to avoid meeting witha lady. Fr 
what this dislike arose is uncertain. M: 


Ny suppositions and conjectures have been 
advanced by the tea-table gentry of the|| 





neighborhood, but none of suilicient weight 


(married lite—surrounded by 


(and without an enemy 


» having put the horses and sleigh in readi- 


I lowever amia- ,as 


shovels, were busily engaged in digging us 


or merit to be entitled to the sanction of a out. After pufling and sweating for about 


truly philosophical mind. Whatever it half an hour, they succeeded in getting the 
might be I shall not attempt to say. The ladies safe into the sleigh, who rode off 


result, however, was, that he ever lived in 
the fall enjoyment of single blessedness— 
free from the thousand nameless ills of a 
his friends, 
unless it be the fe- 


with apparently down-cast spirits, with 
their elegant homespun somewhat soiled. 
| was now greatly surprised, on looking 
around, at seeing notiiing of uncle Obadi- 
ah, who, in my great haste to extricate 
myself from the unhappy predicament, | 
had quite forgotten. ‘The farmers, how- 
ever, at my request, continued to dig some 
twenty or thirty minutes longer, till worn 
out with fatigue, they gave up the search, 
believing “that he was not there.” But 


male sex. 

As my uncle was a great friend to sleigh 
riding, | arose early one morning with the 
intention of giving him an invitation to ac. 
company me to aneighboring town. — After 


ness, 1 repaired to his house, but a shot I, being unwearied in well doing, and still 
distance, to make known to him my re. strong in the faith that he was yet buried 
quest. It may be well before | proceed) in the snow drift, continued to dig with un. 


further, to state that he had ever been dis- 
tinguished as an early riser; and although 
the sun had not begun to gild the eastern 
| skies, | found him sitting beside the rousing 
fire, toasting his shins, smoking his pipe, 
and occasionally, by way of variety, hum. 
ming over his favorite beginning 
thus— 


remitted diligence, until | had reached the 
ground. I, also, was now fully convinced 
“that he was not there.” The question 
now “ Where is he 7” In regard 
to this, my mind was full of conjectures. 
At one time I would think that perhaps he 
was still beneath the snow; at another, 
that he was by mistake carried off in the 
other sleigh ; and again, | even imagined 
that he had gone down to the interior of 
the earth to visit the celebrated Munchau- 
sen. But notwithstanding all the supposi- 
tions that flitted across my mind, I was still 
unsatisfied. I mounted my sleigh and 
steered my course homeward with a heavy 


arose, 


song, 


* Could this ill world have been contrived 
To stand without mischievous woman, 

Ilow peaceful bodies we had lived, 
Released from all the ills so common.” 


He appeared quite pleased with my offer, 
and readily accepted the invitation, After 
‘we were ready for a star » requeste . 

e were ready for a start, he requested) heart—mourning over the supposed unhap- 
that he might act as driver, which was py fate of my beloved uncle. But what 
agi ' ¢ oe tg nt the — = in Al || Was my surprise and joy on reaching home, 
_ ee » Je Pg a ee lil | to learn that he had arrived there several 
rage e . . rns ever t , . . ° 
oe a " ae Ge ~ sini : | hours before me. On seeing him, | could 
-° ge S te a e feoved . ite hardly believe but that my senses deceived 

a tnousi ditiere , ‘s—the , 
pir pigee ir coninleor: _ nn i * | me; and [ verily think that if it bad happen. 
echoe errily among , g 
, “iS \\ed in the days of our pilgrim fathers, and 
> rrily : mi ng i — “ee 
hills, anc he ay toe rt tev [ rene - it lhe had not revealed the mystery to me, I 
hi ae 
a most delightful ride; his only trouble '|should have attributed it to witeheraft. _, 
arising from the fear of mee ting the ladie 7. | howe ver, learned from him, that he being 
aa av , 4 4 4 
and |, though secretly reer. r we shoul d,|| ‘almost frightened out of his wite at be lag 
still comforting him with the idea that there|| 
o sudde thrown into the ce 
was not the least danger to be feared from|® ey eee ate oe of 
wa voles W : had F i ithe ladie 8, that the moment he extricated 
aan: BONER: ye ee ry y tiene himself from the snow, he took to his heels, 
miles we gee sg appearance of br ing a and left me «mid all the bustle and confas. 
ter rupted, when saw at a considerable iF ion, to shift for mvself, K. K. 
distance before us, a sleigh coming towards| . 
us with great speed, and which [ re adily| An auctioneer’s lady produced her spot 
An auctioneer’s lady produced her spouse 
ereeived to be loaded with the fair sex,||—: : ¢ : : 
im ‘\twins, very lixe eachother. Not knowing 
probably like us, on an excursion of pleas. Sesh: ules kn oath the, deals tend 5 
Xi oun Pe tren' “Ua ne sma Ol, he De- 


ure. But uncle Obadiah, whose e ye sight) | : 
‘ ;,, thought of christening one Jdid, and the 
was rather dim, did not perceive them till) ¢e"! ea ie = 
».,|;otuer Lito, from his catalogue. 
very near us. Ile now became greatly} 


gitated, and as if toincrease his mortifica || 
Iden gust of wind at this instant | 
blew off his wig. By this time he had be- 


=? 


‘ 


ALuyNy—Is like the wasp that teases, 
and against which you must not atte mpt to 


tion, a Sti 


come so frightened that he could not man-| defend y: rit If, unless you are certain to 
age the horses, but pulled the wrong rei! est oy it, otherwise it returns to the charge 
and the sleighs run against each other, a’ more furious than ever, 
in an inst nt we found ourselves, ladies and | , 

all, wallowing in an everlasting great-snow || Ceremony keeps up all things ; ’tis like 
drift. Such a scene of agitation and dis.|;a@ penny glass to a rich spirit, or some ex- 
may as followed, can hardly be imagined. || ‘cellent water, without it the water were 


The ladies screaming—lap- dogs yelpin r,|| Spit, the spirit lost. 
and driver swearing, made such a noise} mn 
that it reached the neighboring dwellings,|| Almost all those who write well, write 
and in less an ten minutes, about half a rapidly. Johnson did so; so did Byron ; 
|dozen old farmers, with their spades andilso does, did (alias!) Sir Walter Scott. 
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The Creation. 

It may not be irrational to suppose, that 
matter has formed a part of the Creator’s 
works for millions of ages; and that since 
its original creation, it has undergone many 
radical changes. ‘The annihilation of mat- 
ter cannot be considered as inconsistent 
with the moral attributes of the Deity ; nor 
can we say that a Being who is necesseri- 
ly omnipotent, can voluntarily divest him- 
self of the power to annihilate what He 
has created from nothing: yet still, we have 
no authority for supposing that He ever 
has annihilated any thing that had existed. 
That a material universe existed previous 


Written for the Literary Tablet. tf 
| 
| 


to the presenty is not opposed to any reveal. | 


ed theory of the creation ; because such an 
universe might have been dissolved, and 
reduced to its primalelements. ‘The mode 
by which this was probably effected, was 
by depriving matter of its gravitating prin. 
ciple—by which act, cohering particles 
would be dissolved ; the invisible chain 
which bound systems together would be 


| 


mysteries from petrified remains of by- 

/gone ages; but it does seem to me, that the 

narrative of the first book of Moses, con- 
firmed as it is by a Teacher who was di- 
vine in his nature, should be devoutly as- 
sented to, especially by those who profess 
to be revelationists. 

The creation of Man, a thinking, under- 
standing, judging being, was the crowning 
work of the Universal Kdifice, as appears 

‘to the view of man; yet other beings might 
have been created in other worlds cotem- 
poraneously with him—forming an univer- 

sal creation, not only of gross matter, but 
of intelligent spirit. 

As superior beings bow before 
vine Majesty, why should not the 
man join with the stars of heaven, and swell 
‘the chorus till it rises to the Throne of the 
~ Arch-Intelligence ! Rerrecror. 


the Di- 
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Pve had the Mitten. 
From the American. 


engraved in strata of rocks, and to learn | 


voice of 


The bright creature of my dreams, was 
;to me, all that was good and fair. It seem. 
ed to me, that none could see and not love 
her, and | wondered how my friends could 
|| speak of her with so much inditference as 
'Ithey evidently did. But to proceed: I sat 
' beside her one evening, and the calm of her 
||presence spread its influence over my soul. 
‘tfer conversation was lively, yet tinged 
with melancholy ; her look was that of pu- 
rity and love—at least so it seemed to me. 





‘The evening came toa close, and I had re- | 


solved to “ pop the question” that night. 
After working my courage up a suflicient 
height, 1 told my love in passionate lan. 
guage, and—gracious heavens! she was 
_calin as a statue. She heard me through, 
/and gently laughed in my face—begged | 
‘would excuse her, but said she was too 
| young to fall in love (she was old enough 
|| toe a guardian) and divers other things 
i\that are not worth repeating now. I as- 
‘sure you my passion was remarkably cool. 
ied by this reception, and | went home per- 


I noticed in your paper, a few wecks!|{ectly aware that I had “ got the mitten.” 


broken; confusion would assume the seat, since, some brief remarks, from my old|/[ felt rather queer for a few days, but did 
of divine beauty, symmetry and order; friend Nihil Nemo, Esq. complaining of|)not hang or drown myself, but put on a 


and universal matter would become a float. | the sad effects of “ getting the mitten”— 
ing mass, acted upon by a resistless im-| and tho’ ] sympathised deeply in his misfor- 
pulse, but still never escaping the ken of tune, I could not but pity the folly, which 
the Omnicient. induced it. 

While in this state, another natal day | the picture he has drawn, of his dreary 
opened upon the material part ef God’s state. ‘My hopes, says he, are withered, 
creation. ‘The divine energy again infus- and my dreams of happiness fled forever ; 
ed the principle of gravitation into matter; my home is cheerless, and my fire side un. 
again the particles were united; again they occupied ; my life itself is devoid of happi- 
tended towards the center of being. ‘The ness, and when I search for the cause, | 
divine power, out of this mighty mass, form. travel back through many winters, to that 


ed systems and worlds, and sent them) black spot in my youth, when I got the mit-| 


wheeling and circling through boundless ten.’ And so it scems, because one pretty 


space. Still darkness prevailed over the | creature disdained the honor of becoming | 
whole cirenit of nature, for light had been | his d/ushing bride, he abandoned himsclf to || 


withdrawn. from the wide field of chaos. \\despair, or What is very much the same, to 
Suddenly the voice of the Almighty is heard the desolate condition of a love-stricken, 
by the intelligences who surround his ||friendless bachelor. 

throne : as the fiat goes forth, the gates of | Now | see no use inthis. It seems to be 
the Holy of Holies are thrown open, and a |conspiring with fate against one’s self. 
flood of lieht bursts upon the universe.— ‘What if she did lightly esteem his love ? 


careless air, soon got in Jove again, and I 
|| was married, and am now a cheerful happy 
husband and father. My home is the abode 


I do not doubt the reality of|/of contentment and love, bright looks and 


| 


laughing voices are around me, and I often 
|| look back and bless the hour when I “ got 
the mitten,” for I regret to say the lady of 
“my former love, proved a very different 
| character from what I had thought her. It 
|is sufficient to say, she is unhappy herself, 
jand makes a wretched husband still more 


SO. CHARLES CHEERFIELD. 











| Mr. Evrror—lIn one of your back num. 
_bers I read an article headed “ The Pen.” 
Stimulated by its recommendation, and hav- 
|ing often been obliged to spend divers hours 
in deciphering some of my own hierogli- 
| phies, made by a goose quill, I determined 
to obtain one of the genuine Rhadiographic. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


i \l rps . . : er oye iB; 
The veil of the Throne of Thrones is with. || there were many who had better sense than | Phis done, I immediately resolved to try 
drawn, and the approving smiles of the |to do it. One would think, that the pride || the test by writing the following article ; 


Benevolcut One pronounces the work “vn- 
ry coop,” 

As the light which emanated from the 
Creator, 
rays strike the humble spot on which man 
dwells, and the revolutions of the earth 
cause a succession of day and night: yet 
still, created light centers in the throne of 
God. 

In the progress of the work, light is im- 
perted to the centers of the innumerable 
systeins of worlds which it has pleased God 
to frame. Thus suns are created, and or- 
der is assuming its last perfection. It was 
then that the stars sang together, and all 
the created intelligences shouted for joy. 
Then began the “ music of the spheres,” } 
whose strains have ever since “ declared | 


the clorv of G rd.” 


j 


great deal of speculation and dispute : men 
have affected to find chronological tables 











darts along through space, Its! 


| it the case, that one whose fancied superi- 


| ; : 
| | think J may be allowed something on 


‘the score of experience, for I too, in my 
jivounger days, received the mitten, that 
The period of the creation has caused al!‘ curse of youth and terror of bachelors ;” 


of our nature would be sufhicient security 
against all evils from this source; that we 
should scorn to acknowlelge even to our 
own hearts, that our happiness was depend. 
| aat on the favor of one, and that perhaps a 
‘very weak one. Vanity, excessive vanity, 
has more to do with this business than some 
other better qualities have. [low often is 


ority, has led her to reject a worthy man, 
has found that she had entirely mistaken, 
in estimating herself, and that the world 
yaluea her far less, than she had frequent- 
ly believed, and how often have such men 
occasion for self-congratulation, that they 
'* oot the mitten.” 


| 


but the curse did not wither ine, the terror 


iwhen, to my great surprise, and the won- 
'|derment of all who saw it, the pen possessed 
the miraculous faculty of writing itself, 
with scarcely any aid, and although it gave 
me but little time for reflection on the sub. 
ject, yet I presume the compositor will re- 
|joice that the art of man has at length in- 
vented something which will now relieve 
him from the before unavoidable necessity 
of spending a week or two in displaying his 
yankee ingenuity, by converting into ra- 
tional and intelligent matter, what before 
appeared, to the unpracticed observer, a 
confused mass of unseemly characters. 











“ Well,” said Terry, “I'll not work an- 
other day, alone, with any man.” And 
how many are of Terry’s opinion, although 
they do not express it in the same awkward 
manner. Indolence hates solitude, and mis- 





did not frighten me into celibacy. 
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The Literary Tablet. 
DEVOTED TO THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION, 
POLITE LITERATURE, MORAL AND SEN. 
TIMENTAL TALES, POETRY, WC. 
Prospectus of Wol. Ii. 


On Saturday, the 13th of April, 1833, will be 
issued the first number of the second volume of 
the Literary Tablet. This periodical is already 
too well known to the public, and its character | 








too well established, to need any fresh annunci- | 
ation of its plan. | 

This work was established as an experiment 
upon the liberality and taste of the public; and 
the publisher has the pleasure of announcing to | 
his friends and patrons, that it has already suc- tl 
ceeded beyond his most sanguine expectations. | 
Without incurring the imputation of undue vani- | 
ty, he may be permitted to express his belief, | 
that the Tablet has been constantly rising in the | 
scale of improvement, since the earliest days of || 


its existence. As evidence that he is not wrong 
on this point, a long list of favorable notices of | 
his publication might be selected from a large 
number of the best newspapers and periodicals of 
our country; and as evidence of an equally con- |; 
clusive character, he is enabled to state the fact 
that a large edition of extra numbers was entirely 
taken up by subscribers some months since. 
The quuntity of original communications usu- 
ally contained in the Tablet, is surpassed by few 
papers of its size; and the quality of these arti- 





| 
| 


j 
| 


cles, (particularly during the last six months,) the 
proprictor considers a matter of just pride. The 
estimation in which these productions have been 
held by our brethren of the press, is sufficiently |) 
indicated by the extent to which they have been | 
copied and circulated in other papers. 

We have no new assurances to offer our patrons, || 
except that we shall be untiring in our endeavors |, 
to promote their interests by further improve. |! 
ments in our publication; and that the continued || 





contributions of able writers may be reasonably | 


| 


expected. It is intended that the proposed vol. | 
ume shall be enriched by several splendid copper- || 
plate engravings and wood cuts. | 


,the fancied soundness of his credit, indulge in| 


|| suggest improvements in the management of the 


A Dun. ofchildren. Indeed, if we rightly understand the 

Above almost every other ill to which flesh is’ subject, the whole business of education, physical, 
We inteilectual, moral and religious, so far as it-de. 
Raat: | pends on the mother, is embraced in the plan of 
know of nothing more unpleasant, or more €X-) this soci ty. In order to diffuse more widely the 
vctly calenlated to dissipate all a man’s good, benefits of \ueir pious efforts, this association have 
| commenced the publication of a periodical enti- 
; : hay ah | tled the “ Mother's Magazine,” which is to be ed- 
hot seen a sixpence for the last fortnight, and jeg by Mrs. Abigail G. Whittelsey, a lady who is 
whose sole dependence for the necessaries of \said to be eminently qualitied for the task she has 
life is on “tick,”—inay occasionally, in view of undertaken. We have been favored with a peru. 
4 - sal of the lirst ndmber of this work, which we 

found to be unusually interesting. It ie such a 
self-complacent ideas of his independence, and |! work as cannot fail to commend itself to every 


heir, we do despise and abominate a dun. 


y ? , aa . 
fcelings, thana dun, ‘The poor wight who has 


lay broad foundations for many a splendid airy | Mother who feels the responsibility of her station. 


|The low price at which it is afforded (81 per 
a ; | year,) will enable alinost every family in our coun. 
him in the face,—all his fine dreams vanish in) try to patronise it; and we feel confident that 
‘¢thin air’—and he shrinks back upon his con.| were the work universally patronised, it would 
| exert an influence that would render the next 
generation of both fathers and mothers more fit 
for the duties of life, than any who have gone 
eager to seize the paper as it falls from the press| before them. 

269 ¢ “ 4 of > . 4 7 Bn Bae \} 
ear: ep tee a = NR AG Boy’s and Girl’s Library of Useful and 
losity—criticise the articles (and especially the Entertaining Knowledge.” New York : 


J. & J. Harper. 


: : | This is a series of volumes, which the Messrs. 
idea that they patronize the printer, and therefore || Harpers are occasionally issuing from their fruit. 
have a right to find fault with his labors, and |\ful press, somewhat after the manner of their 
|) Family Library; but adapted in the style of their 
; ; zs .. | language, to the taste and capacity of children. 
paper. But in the midst of these swellings of im-|) This series has already eahan its fifth number ; 
portance the yearly subscription becomes due;, the volumes are full of interest and instruction, 
and the printer, as his only hope of “ raising the | and cannot fail to be in an eminent degree useful 
a | to the rising generation. ‘The numbers already 
| before the public are—No.1, * Lives of the Apos- 
And then, sure enough, a breeze is raised ; this, tles and early Martyrs of the Church,” designed 
man only subscribed “to encourage the thing,”—| for Sunday reading. Nos, 2 and 3, “'The Swiss 

’ | Family Robinson ; or Adventures of a Father and 
| Mother and four Sons, on a desert Island.” No.4, 
and sees no good reason why a settlement need) « Sunday Evenings, or an easy introduction to 
be urged so soon, especially as the sum due is so||the reading of the Bible ;” intended also for Sun. 
day reading. No.5, ‘* The Son of a Genius,” by 
Mrs. Hoffland. 

We know of no books of the kind which might 
of exchanging wares; and if this cannot be done! be more profitably put into the hands of all chil- 
he does not want the paper any longer, nor will) 4’e" who are old enough to read ; and as they are 

ww i ; | afforded at a low price, we indulge a hope that 
he pay tor what he has had. Indeed, so univer-| they will be very generally circulated. ‘These in. 


sally do men dislike to be dunned, that many peo-| teresting volumes are for sale in this city by 
ple have made up their minds that they will not} Messrs. Durrie & Peck. 

| wits aka i o 
resort to this mode of collecting their dues. But}! ‘The Medley 

i} > a - . 


castle ;—but at length an impertinent dun stares 


scious poverty. And so too with many readers 
of newspapers and periodicals;—they are ever}, 


editorial) with an unsparing bitterness—and | 
swell to the dimeasions of an alderman, on the || 


wind,” has the presumption to send in his bill. 
that one has not the means of paying at present, 


small,—another manufactures wooden nutmegs| 
and horn gun flints, and subscribed with the view || 
} 


there are cases in which it is absolutely necessary || This is the title of a Literary Periodical, which 


that duns should be discharged at debtors—par.|| Messrs. Whitmore & Minor propose to publish 
ticularly delinquent subscribers. And such a di.|,” the first of March, to be conducted by an as. 

: sociation of the students of Yale College. We 
: : see no reason why a publication of this kind, con- 
who have not yet paid their dues for the present) ducted as proposed, may not be made profitable 


lemma are we now in; we have a few subscribers 


We offer this prospectus to the public, with the year. The terms of the paper require that pay- 
confident expectation that our patronage will be 
greatly enlarged ; and accompanied with an assu- 
rance that every effort of our friends to increase 


6 iah fray our current expences; but we have a great 
our subscription, shall be responded to by a more | : ; . 
P tt it their f dread of dunning for it. Indeed, the reader will 
eir fa- | : te le 
I Ce ee oe ee ‘at once perceive, that it is with the greatest reluc- 


|| tance that we now make the attempt. We ‘took 


| ment should be made in advance; but the volume 
| is drawing to a close, and some have yet paid us 


| nothing. Now we really need this money, to de- 


vors. 


Terms. i| ; ! 
| our pen in hand” on the present occrsion, for the 


The price of the Literary Tablet is One Dollar 
a year in advance; or $1,50 at the end of three: 
months. Mail subscribers will in all cases be re- | 
quired to pay in advance. No subscription will | 
be received for a shorter term than one year. 

Persons forwarding $5, shall be entitled to six | 
copies, and in this proportion for a larger amount. 

All letters and communications must be postage 
paid. 

(> Editors with whom we exchange, by copy- 
ing or otherwise noticing this prospectus, will 
confer on us an additional obligation. 





to the publishers, a meuns of improvement to the 
conductors, and a useful and valuable source of 
information to the subscribers. ‘The students at 
|Amherst have a similar publication, which has 
already entered its second year, and is an honor 
jto the institution from which it emanates. And 
'we should be slow to admit that there is not in 
Yale as great a diversity of talent as at any other 
sister institution. 

It is proposed to print the Medley in monthly 
numbers, averaging 50 octavo pages each, at 75 
cents per quarter. 








The Philanthropist. 


sole purpose of letting off a severe dun; but we 
A new weekly paper bearing the above title, 


have not yet been able to accomplish that object. 


| And in fact we are half inclined not to do it after j 
Veh doubt but deli : ial has been commenced at Brownville, Pa., “ hav. 
all. We have no doubt but our delinquent sub-|/ing for its object the best interests of mankind, 


‘scribers (and they are but a small remnant of the||and the prosperity of our country at large.” We 

whole) will take the hint and pay us without a dun. wish the editors a great measure of success,— 
especially in their endeavors for the suppression 
of intemperance, and other vices against which 
they have declared war. 


Literary Notices. 

“© The Mother’s Magazine.” An associa- , 
‘tion of Ladies exists in Utica, called the ‘ Mater- On reverse of fortune, we always res- 
‘nal Association,” the design of which is, the mu-|| PeCt those who have respected themselves 
| tual advantage of mothers, and the improvement,,1N prosperity, 
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Whe Request of the Dying Bard. 
“It was at Naples that Sir Walter Scott first | 


PO id vw Lo 
Written for the Literary Tablet. 
Ode to Clarissa. 


©, were I but a favorite of the Nine, 
The blissful subject of an easy sway, 
Ah, then I'd bow me at the Muses shrine, 
And consecrate to thee my lay. 


No ling’ring doubt should prompt the fear 
My leaf to spread, my pencil try, 

So I might gain thy meek, attentive ear, 
Thy kind, approving eye. 


But Clarry, reason warns me to forbear, 


Nor heed the hand that beacons to * away :”| 


For ’tis the faithless phantom’s lurid glare 
That darts o’er life no kindly ray. 


Then fare thee well! may light and peace 
Attend upon the path you go, 

Religion send her heavenly influence sweet, 
To banish every mental woe. 


Tho’ wand’ring through a thorny maze, 
No spot of all the earth tocall my own, 

No friend to cheer, no heart to soothe, 
Yet mem’ry whispers, ‘* not alone.” 


Tis sweet at midnight’s silent hour, 
When the heart’s sad and spirits ebb, 

When fancy’s dream has lost its power, 
And earth’s gay scenes are fled. 


Oh! then ’tis sweet to think on seasons past, 
On home, alas ! no longer home to me, 

On hopes and joys that could not last, 
Or send one ling’ring thought to thee. 


*Tis thus I steal awhile from life away, 
Beguile my sense and drown my pain ; 
Anon, some little truth dissolves the spell— 

Then back to busy life again. 


But soon, ah, soon, the fitful voyage is o’er, 
Soon stops the pulse’s mad’ning thrill, 
These eyes grow dim, this spirit takes her soar, 


This throbbing heart is still. A. 





Sons. 

Oh! sweetly, sweetly may he rest, 

Who bows his knee at the shrine of beauty, 
His head is cradled on her breast, 
And in her passionate arms caress’d, 

He quafls to pleasure, and frowns at duty. 
But beauty fades with the summer's sun, 
And the race of pleasure is quickly run. 


Oh! sweetly, sweetly the poet dreams 
Of laurel’d wreaths and the world’s approving, 
A ray of heaven upon him beams, 
And his fancy riotsin mystic gleams 
Of fancy forms, too bright tor loving. 
But mark ye now !—his cherish’d name 
Shines but dimly forth from the scroll of fame. 


Oh! would’st thou gain for thyself a doom, 
With the blessed to rove on this shore forever, 

Where the blushing flow’rets eternally bloom, 

And shed on the earth and the air their perfume, 
Then offer thyself to the ‘* Hoty Giver”— 

So shall thy spirit, when life is o’er, 

With the ransom’d rest on this happy shore. 


The spirit fled, and my dream was sped, 

And faintly Lrais’d my languid head— 

Through the midnight reign, ve watch’d in vain 
For the spirit’s return with his glistening wing, 
But in vain I sought, for my watching brought 
To my wearied sight but the morning’s light— 

It never will beam on my slumber again, ia 





Impromptu at the grave of Mrs, CAROLINE 
Haypen, by the Pasior. 


Here—'till the Judgment—rest in soft repose 
"Till God his sov’reign purpose shell disclose, 
Shall vindicate the orders of his Throne, 
And show to mortals,—He is Gop alone. 


. “oy et 
saw reason to despair, as to the genial influence | 


of a southern sky."—Court Journal. 
Bear, bear me to my Home! 
‘hese weary feet would roam 
No more through ¢his land, pleasant tho’ it be ; 
A yearning, wild desire 
Seareth my breast like fire, 
For mine own dear isle, o’er the deep, dark sea! 


I] may not linger here, 
‘Yortur’d by hope and fear, 
In chase of Health, which I shall never find: 
‘Then up! and I'll depart, 
Since sickness of the heart 
Hath seized me, for all lov’d-things left behind! 


A weary, wearing pain 





Pervades my breast and brain,— 

| Where sleepless thoughts perpetually fly : 

| Since, whilst life wanes, there are 

} In my sweet liome, afar, 

Those whom I yearn to simile on ere I die! 


Bear, bear me hence! warm, bright, 
Fraught with intense delight 

And glory. in this intellectual land : 

Here, Rome’s old heroes fought, 

Here, sages wrote,—saints wrought, 

And here were tried and train’é—Heaven’s mar- 
tyrd band! 


Here too, those rapt Bards sung, 
Whose charmed lyres so rung, 
That the charm’d Worvp yet thrilleth with their 
tone ; 
Tam of these, they say ; 
Fond flattery ! Away! 
The land is fair, but oh! ’tis not mine own! 


Here, have I worship ; more 
‘Than on my ‘stern’ home-shore ; 
But Fame is mock’ry to the grieving breast ; 
Where’er I gaze, or range, 
Scenes, visages, are strange, 
And vainly do I seek, and sigh tor rest ! 


Strange, too, is this land’s speech ; 
(None may my dimni'd soul teach 

Its mys’iry now) and harass’d, each long day, 
My torn, vex’d anxious ear 
Craves the sweet tones to hear 

Of holy Home! Would, that I were away ! 


Bear, bear me hence,—to die: 
Tin languishing to lie 
With kin below’d :—not exil’d here,—clone : 
For, though this land be spread 
With Garpens of the Dead, 
Perfum’d, and sunny,—it is not mine own! 


Married, 

In New York, by Rey. Mr. Patton, Mr. John 
M. Baldwin, Printer, late of this city, to Miss 
‘Caroline Manning of Middletown. 
| At Oxford, by Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. Lucius B. 
Norton, of Waterbury, to Miss Eunice N. Stone, 
daughter of Doct. Noah Stone, 

At Wetherstield, Capt. Jolin Hanmer, to Miss 
Hannah Churchill: Col. Joseph Camp, to Miss 
| Lydia Francis. 

At Coventry, Mr. Rufus Williams, to Miss 
Harriet Allen. 





Died, 

In this city, on the 4th inst., Miss H. Munson, 
aged 65; on the same day, Mrs. Sarah Smith, 
aged 34, relict of the late Doct. Lockwood Smith, 
of Derby; on the 6th inst., Mr. Elias Parker, 
aged 34; Mr. David Butler, aged 49; Mr. John 
Townsend, aged 83. 

At Harwinton, Mr. Benjamin Ely, aged 44. 

At Waterbury, Mr. Giles Doley, aged 76. 

At Wetherstield, (Rocky Hill,) Miss Martha 
Griswold, aged 20, daughter of the late Mr. Josi- 
ah Griswold. 

In London, Eng., on the 30th December, Mr. 








; Dumond Peck, aged 38, formerly of Milford. 





I 


There is one misery which some men are 
compelled to suffer, unknown to the busy 
;multitude. When a person who is opposed 
,to idleness, both because it is an enemy to 
‘prosperity, and because he enjoys not even 
a momentary pleasure from indulging in it, 

finds himself standing and wandering about, 





' with nothing to do, his situation is far from 


| being enviable. He enjoys less rest than 
|| the man who labors early and late, for the 
|| laboring man’s mind is unshackled and free, 
\though the body may feel the effects of fa- 
itigue. But the mind of the idler knows no 
rest ; it is continually in action,: destroying 
his health and happiness. The position is, 
that the man who has nothing to do, knows 
less of peace and contentment than the man 
who labors moderately, and receives an 
equivalent for his labor.’ Let him who 
doubts it, try the experiment. Let the man 
who has been used to hard work cast off 
his leather apron, and his clothes which are 
covered with the dust of the workshop, put 
on his “Sunday suit,” take a part of the 
capital which his industry has accumulated, 
and commence the profession of a gentle- 
man, by doing nothing, and at the end of a 
fortnight, if he be like most men, he will 
jagain put on his leather apron und dusty 
clothes with greater avidity than he cast 
them off.—Lowell Tel. 





Horrors oF THE INqutsition.—The sub- 
joined extracts from a work upon the In. 
quisition, by one of its innocent victims, is 
from an English periodical : 

The dim glimmering light at first scarce. 
ly sufficed to show me the occupation of 
the demon-like figures, who were flitting to 
and fro through the silence of the rcom. 
At a signal from the inquisitor, he was led 
forward and placed before a red lurid fire 
which burned upon the ground, and a strange 
table-formed sort of instrument, on which a 
naked human being lay fettered and extend. 
ed. In front of the fire another sat upon 
the ground with his arms bound behind him, 
and his feet fastened to the earth, close to 
the scorching embers of the fire. 

‘At once I knew that I was in the place 
of torture, and I braced my nerves to what- 
ever might befal. It was no unnecessary 
task, for the sight was one of no ordinary 
nature. 1 knew not then that I was mere. 
ly doomed to be a passive witness in the 
scene about to ensue, and I knew not wheth. 
ier T would not, in reality, have preferred 
being an actual sufferer in it.” 





— . 
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